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Dostoevsky was forced to drop his projected 'Provincial
Letters because he was short of material. He had no books
or newspapers. He wrote to his brother, "Thus everything
is dying in me, my literary ideas, my literary career. . . ."
He also thought of publishing a magazine and of writing
a novel on life in Siberia. But in the meantime Mikhail had
remembered a short story that Feodor Mikhailovich had
written eight years earlier, in the Alexis Ravelin, called The
Little Hero. Dostoevsky was dissatisfied with this work, and
in his first letter to his brother after his release from the peni-
tentiary asked him not to show the manuscript to anyone.
Mikhail disregarded this, and submitted the text of The Little
Hero to the editor of the Annals of the Fatherland. He im-
mediately wrote Feodor Mikhailovich that he had taken this
step and was awaiting his brother's reproaches. But at the
very mention of the word "publication," Dostoevsky lost
all critical sense. Could it be that after eight years of silence
he was to read his words in print, return to the world of
letters, resume his ties with the past? An avalanche of ques-
tions crashed down on his brother and Baron Wrangel.
"Why hasn't my children's story been published yet?
Was permission refused? Tell me, please, I beg of you, do
they really intend to print it? And if they intended to, have
they tried? And if they have not tried, why don't they? ...
You must admit that the fate of this little piece is important
to me for several reasons."
He was impatient, he rediscovered in himself the exhila-
ration of the beginner. His whole career was at stake: the
publication of The Little Hero, he thought, would reopen
the path that had so long been closed to him. Once recognized
as a writer, he would write. He had so many things to say;